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LACIER NATIONAL PARK NOW IN GRAVE DANGER 


International Joint Commission Recommends Damming World-Celebrated St. Mary Lake 
for the Joint Irrigation of Canadian and Montana Farm Lands 
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COMPLETE CONSERVATION 


A Resolution Bearing on the Introduction of Non- 
Native Plants and Animals into the National 
Parks of the United States Adopted by the 
Council of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science at 
Toronto, Dec. 29, 1921. 


Wuenreas, one of the primary duties of the National Park 
Service is to pass on to future generations, for scientific study 
and education, natural areas on which the native flora and 
fauna may be found undisturbed by outside agencies; 

Wuerkas, the planting of non-native trees, shrubs or other 
plants, the stocking of waters with non-native fish or the 
liberating of game animals not native to the region impairs 
or destroys the natural conditions and native wilderness of 
the parks; 

Be iT ReEso.vep, that the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science strongly opposes the introduction of non- 
native plants and animals into the National Parks and all 
other unessential interference with natural conditions, and 
urges the National Park Service to prohibit all such introduc- 
tions and interference. 











YELLOWSTONE’S SEMI-CENTENNIAL 


This is the Golden Anniversary Year of the Yellowstone 
National Park. On March 1, 1872, President Ulysses S. 
Grant signed the Act which created it a public park ‘‘for 
the benefit and enjoyment of the people.” 

Although the Hot Springs National Park, then known 
as the Hot Springs Reservation, Arkansas, was established 
in 1832, Yellowstone was the first of our splendid series of 
large scenic parks. It still remains our largest national 
park. With it was born the universally recognized prin- 
ciple of complete conservation. 


® Plans for a formal semi-centennial celebration are mak- 


ing in the Department of the Interior, and will be an- 
nounced when completed. But the entire Yellowstone sea- 
son will be practically a celebration. The Burlington, the 
Northern Pacific and the Union Pacific have announced 
redneed passenger rates from Chicago. In the park, the 
Lake Hotel is being enlarged, the Camps Company is in- 
creasing its tent and cabin accommodations twenty-five per 
cent, and the transportation company is adding materially 
to its already large equipment. 


peer principally for Canada, now dangerously 
threatens Glacier National Park. Recommendations 
made by the International Joint Commission to the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and Canada urge that 
Lower St. Mary Lake in the Blackfeet Indian Reserva- 
tion, Montana, be converted into an irrigation reservoir 
which will push ten miles back into the national park 
territory adjoining on the west, and turn the upper and 
lower lakes into one reservoir. If this is done, the level 
of beautiful St. Mary Lake, wholly within the national 
park, will be raised more than forty feet. 

Under the treaty of 1909, Canada will have a prior right 
to three-quarters of these national park waters; the other 
quarter will go to Montana. A corresponding preference 
is granted to the United States in the Milk River, which 
is not a national park stream and runs low in summer. 

St. Mary Lake, the upper of the two, all of it in Glacier 
National Park, is one of the most strikingly beautiful 
waters on the American continent. There are many who 
assign it first place. An English traveler who had ex- 
plored the Himalayas and the Andes recently stated that, 
among the lakes of greatest beauty in the world, it is by 
far the supreme example of its scenic kind. 


Destroying a Scenic Masterpiece 
It lies east and west between mountains of quite extra. . 
ordinary form and coloring, including such world celeb- 
rities as Red Eagle, Little Chief, and Going-to-the-Sun 
Mountains, and heads up toward the glacier-splashed Con- 
tinental Divide at a point of sensational magnificence. 
The proposed reservoir will cover the forested shores 
from which these famous mountains rise and will sub- 
merge several miles of fine forest at the head of the lake 
through which the glacier-run St. Mary River winds into 
the lake. When the irrigation water is drawn low in 
August, the world-famous view from the St. Mary Chalets, 
which thousands go there to see every summer, will be 
slashed across the lower middle by mucky mud-flats simi- 
lar to those bordering Jackson Lake south of Yellowstone 
National Park. 


Action of International Joint Commission 


At Ottawa, Canada, October 4, 1921, after hearings in 


Montana and Alberta, the International Joint Commissiw, * 
acting under the treaty of 1909 between Canada and the 


United States concerning waters crossing the boundary, — 


issued an Order governing the measurement and division _ : 


between the two countries of the irrigable water products, 
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of the St. Mary and Milk Rivers, defining treaty terms. 
This Order does not concern us. 

Two days later it sent to both Governments Recom- 
mendations for the increase, by joint action, of the irri- 
gible product of these rivers, among which was the recom- 
mendation to dam the St. Mary Lakes. 

‘*Because of the international interests involved”, the 
Commission stated, ‘‘and as a means of furthering those 
relations of neighborliness and good fellowship which it 
is convinced the people of both countries have earnestly 
at heart, the Commission believes that the cost of con- 
struction of the works at the outlet of St. Mary Lakes 
should not be charged against any particular project but 
should be borne jointly by the Governments of the United 
States and Canada; the legal title of said reservoir to be 
settled in the United States.’’ 


Recommendation, Not an Order 


Note that this was not an Order, and is not obligatory 
under the treaty. It was wholly suggestive. The Inter- 
national Joint Commission will have no authority in the 
matter unless, first, the two Governments agree to carry 
out the Recommendations, and, second, that they disagree 
as to the terms of carrying them out and refer their differ- 
ences to the Commission. In these circumstances, and 
these only, the International Joint Commission will act, 
but only as the arbitrator in settlement of the points 
under disagreement. Whether or not its decision of such 
points has finality will depend on the phrasing of the 
reference under which it is called upon to act. 

Whether the St. Mary Lakes are utilized as a storage 
reservoir in accordance with this Recommendation de- 
pends, then, entirely upon whether the Canadian and 
United States Governments decide to undertake it. It is 
an open question, upon which neither the Canadian Gov- 
ernment nor our State Department has yet approached 
the other. It is up to them. 

In the United States, our Jones-Esch Act of March 3, 
1921, will compel the submission to Congress of any 
proposition to invade Glacier National Park. 

Montana newspapers quote Senator Thomas J. Walsh, 
who has been trying for two years to dam Yellowstone 
Lake in the Yellowstone National Park, as favoring also 
this invasion of Glacier National Park. 

The Plan to Dam Waterton Lake 

But the St. Mary Lakes project is not the only one. 

Another threatened invasion of Glacier National Park 
is planning in Alberta, Canada. Waterton Lake crosses 
the international boundary. A little more than half of 
it is in the Canadian Waterton Lakes Park which adjoins 
our Glacier on the north. A little less than half of it lies 
in Glacier National Park. 

Canadian promoters plan to build a dam across the 
narrows in the Canadian end of the lake, which will raise 
the lake level sixty feet and do irreparable damage to 
broad shores and magnificent valleys covering the floor 
of the Kootenay Valley at our end of the lake at a point 
which is the key of the entire future development north- 
ward of Glacier National Park. Hotel sites of great im- 
portance, and the starting of the Brown Pass trail to the 
Bowman and Kintla countries, will be destroyed; the only 
location for a long-planned international highway will 
be blocked. 

The Waterton Lake project can only be brought before 
the International Joint Commission by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, and so far the Alberta promoters have not per- 
suaded their Government to undertake their cause. There 
is great local agitation. 


THE REAL WESTERN SENTIMENT 


Famous Wyoming Editor Contributes to Our 
Knowledge of the West’s Discovery of 
Its Own State of Mind 


New evidences constantly are disclosing the devotion of 
the masses of western people to the complete conserva- 
tion of their national parks. It has taken time for many 
to realize the human and American character, not, as 
the promoters of these enterprises have loudly proclaimed 
it, the eastern character, of this sentiment, and to dis- 
cover that they themselves fully share it. Often it has 
needed the facing of actual danger to their parks to 
bring realization. 

A valuable example of this great fact of the West’s dis- 
eovery of its own mind is found in the following editorial 
from the Sheridan Post by a celebrated Wyoming exponent 
of western sentiment, Mr. C. Watt Brandon, the Post’s 
editor and manager. With characteristic candor, clarity, 
and vigor Mr. Brandon goes straight to his point. It is 
a contribution to the literature of mass psychology: 


DON’T FLIRT TOO STRONGLY WITH NATURE 


The sentiment of the west has very little in common with 
the sentiment of the easterner, who comes among us to 
point out and direct what we should do for our own good 
and betterment; and never were there two of more oppo- 
site views than that of the man who came into the west 
and encountered every hardship possible, devoid of luxu- 
ries, in order that the world might pay to him its debt, and 
that of the man who comes among the pioneers of the west 
with his rod and gun, and vast worldly goods to aid in 
paving his travels to pleasure and enjoyment. It often 
happens that this man who has arrived among us looks 
upon our western world in a far different manner, and is 
willing and anxious to point out to us that which we 
should do in our own interests. 

This man might not have come into the west had it not 
been for the hardy pioneer who preceded him, and made 
possible his safety of ingress at a later date in history, but 
in spite of this we would regret to charge that the last 
man coming could not offer some suggestion by which the 
west might benefit. He comes to the westerner as a 
**dude,’’ a man who has plenty of money to pay for the 
pleasures he wants in the west, and many feel that he has 
little in common with the man who builded his play- 
ground for him. 

This all leads up to a subject of great importance to the 
west at the present time, the extension of the Yellowstone 
National Park and the building of power sites within the 
national park. 

When the question of building power sites within the 
Yellowstone National Park first came up for consideration, 
it appeared that the sentiment of the west demanded that 
these dams be built wherever possible and the water dis- 
tributed as became necessary for use in irrigation, after it 
had done its work in developing electrical current for 
lighting and power purposes. 

Later we were practically convinced that these dams 
eould be built at points off the park proper and accomplish 
the same purposes, but the cost of building would prob- 
ably be greater. 

It took, however, only one little short hour in the Jack- 
son Hole country, while following the road north of Moran 
and into the Yellowstone Park during the past summer to 
convince the editor that there should never be any further 
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interference with the acts of nature in building lakes and 
streams for their draining within the national park. 

Once upon a time Jackson Lake, located in the shadows 
of the Teton Mountains, was known as one of the most 
beautiful bodies of water in all the western mountains, but 
it was outside the national park and offered wonderful 
possibilities in irrigation to take water out of Wyoming 
into Idaho and eastern Oregon for irrigation purposes. 
The United States reclamation service fathered the move 
which raised the surface of this lake by many feet and 
carried its water back into the crevices and inlets of vari- 
ous valleys and streams, backing the water many miles 
north of its original boundary. 

It is a very beautiful sight to gaze upon this body of 
water when it is at its height in storage capacity, with trees 
standing with their tops protruding from the water over 
vast areas, proving great possibilities. Then visit this 
same district a little later on when the water has re- 
ceeded and dropped even below normal. It is a different 
sight then, if the mosquito will even give you an oppor- 
tunity to glance upon it. The water has receded until the 
trees of which you could only see the tops are standing 
clear of the water in one of the most damnable sloughs 
one could wish to view, miles and miles of beautiful green 
valley turned into a brown swamp, with mud and lake 
moss scattered, while every little pocket for miles where 
water cannot escape is reverted into a swampy polluted 
hole, where millions of the largest mosquitoes in the world 
are hatching hourly. 

When you glance once upon this you realize what hap- 
pens when you flirt with nature. A beautiful park spot 
has been turned into one where filth and disease greets all 
visitors, while the mosquito is ready to fill your healthful 
body with the filth and disease. 

This same condition would exist in the Yellowstone 
National Park should the privilege of conserving those 
waters for later distribution ever be given. 

Let the park lakes and streams stand as they are. 


MINING IN NATIONAL PARKS 


Bill to Take Away from Congress the Power toControl 
Mining of Every Kind in National Parks 


On January 4, 1922, Senator William B. King, of Utah, 
introduced the following bill in the Senate, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, 
numbered S 2905 :— 

‘A Bill to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to per- 
mit prospecting, development, and utilization of min- 
eral resources in national parks under certain con- 
ditions. 

‘*Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That whenever the Secretary of the Interior shall 
consider it to be consistent with the primary purposes of a 
national park, he is authorized to permit the prospecting, 
development, and utilization of any mineral resources in 
such park, under such rules and regulations not inconsis- 
tent with the mining laws of the United States and for such 
periods as he may prescribe. 

*‘See. 2. That the provisions of this Act shall not be 
applicable to Mount McKinley National Park, Alaska, Mesa 
Verde National Park, Colorado, or Grand Canyen Na- 
tional Park, Arizona.’’ 

The national parks excepted from the application of the 
bill have clauses in their organic acts permitting mining. 
This bill’s purpose is to throw the entire system open to 
the miner. ‘‘Mineral resources’’ is suggestively inclusive. 





A SUBSTITUTE WALSH BILL 


Senator Walsh Attempting to Remodel the Yellow- 
stone Dam Bill so as to Get it Past 
Secretary Fall’s Objections 


Senator Walsh sprung another surprise hearing on 
February 15, by which we mean that the association 
representatives of millions of ardent opponents of his pro- 
posed Yellowstone National Park dam were indebted to 
a friendly rumor the afternoon before or they might still 
know nothing of his substitute bill. 

Senator Walsh’s new bill differs from the original 
Walsh Bill principally in substituting the United States 
Reclamation Service for the ‘‘State of Montana’’ as the 
builder and operator of the dam below Yellowstone Lake. 

Otherwise, it is a stiffer bill. The original Walsh Bill 
authorized the building of the dam. The new Walsh Bill 
requires the Reclamation Service to build it as soon as its 
proponents in Montana prove that they have money 
enough to pay the bills. This summary is from memory 
of Senator Walsh’s rapid reading of it at the hearing. 
No copies of the new bill are yet available for the de- 
fenders. It has not yet been formally introduced. 


Trying to Get By 

The object of the new Walsh Bill is to get the Yellow- 
stone Lake dam past the objections which Secretary Fall 
made to the original Walsh Bill on June 1, 1921. 

“I do not believe it would be advisable,’’ Secretary 
Fall wrote, ‘‘for Congress to permit private interests to 
develop irrigation or power sites within the limits of 
existing national parks.’’ He added: ‘‘If cases be found 
where it is necessary and advisable in the public interest 
to develop power and irrigation possibilities in national 
parks, and it can be done without interference with the 
purposes of their creation, I am of the opinion that. it 
should only be permitted to be done, whether through the 
usé of private or public funds, on specific authorization 
by Congress, the works to be constructed and controlled 
by the Federal Government.”’ 

But It Doesn’t Get By 

Secretary Fall’s implied consent to government pro- 
jects in national parks, it will be observed, is conditional. 
**If cases be found where it is necessary or advisable in 
the public interest,” he says; and, again, if ‘‘it ean be done 
without interference with the purposes of their (the na- 
tional parks’) creation.’’ 

The new Walsh Bill does not get past these conditions. 

Senator Walsh produced a witness, at the hearing who 
attempted to offset the Interior Department’s proof, at 
the hearing of February 25, 1921, that damming Yellow- 
stone Lake would not accomplish any of the purposes 
claimed for it. He was Burton Lillis, a Billings engi- 
neer who was one of the original directors of the associa- 
tion which was organized to promote this dam project. 

Mr. Lillis’s testimony was extremely technical. When 
the Irrigation Committee makes it accessible by publica- 
tion, it will be analyzed by competent engineers. 





ROOSEVELT-SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK 
The Barbour Bill, now safely amended, has been up twice 
on the Unanimous Consent Calendar. The first time, it 
went down under the objection of Representative Curry, 
of California, who didn’t like the park’s title. Represen- 
tative Barbour himself passed it over the second time for 
strategic reasons. It is soon due on a regular calendar. 





SECRETARY FALL’S FINE RECORD 


His Appointments at Last Rescue the National Parks 
System from the Grip of Politics 


On February 11, 1922, Secretary Fall appointed Dr. 
Clarence H. Waring, of the Public Health Service, Su- 
perintendent of Hot Springs National Park. 

It is a notably fine appointment to a position requir- 
ing tact, high medical skill and executive ability. Dr. 
Waring has had three promotions since he entered the 
Public Health Service in 1914. He goes to Hot Springs 
from New Orleans, where he was Supervisor of District 
Six, one of the most important. While retained on the 
rolls of the Public Health Service, he will be wholly under 
control of the National Park Service in his administra- 
tion of the Hot Springs National Park. 

Dr. Waring’s appointment is the more notable because 
it lifted the national parks system for the first time in its 
history entirely out of politics, an end to which Director 
Mather has labored diligently for six years. From top 
to bottom, with that appointment, the National Parks 
personnel became one of merit only. 

Secretary Fall is to be warmly congratulated on this 
achievement, which will endear him to some millions of 
people who are watching national parks development 
and legislation with anxious eyes. He availed himself 
of an unusual opportunity, as six superintendencies be- 
came vacant during his first year. His earlier appoint- 
ments were: 

Walter William Crosby, Superintendent of Grand 
Canyon National Park. Mr. Crosby’s record of engineer- 
ing achievement, which has been excelled by few, is 
much too long to enumerate here. He belongs to many 


engineering societies here and abroad. In 1917 he became 
Lieutenant Colonel of the 104th Engineers, U. 8. A. 
Roger W. Toll, Superintendent of Rocky Mountain 
National Park, is a mountain climber of reputation, long 
an influential member of the Colorado Mountain Club, 


and a writer of authority on mountain climbing. He 
resigned in 1920 as Superintendent of Mount Rainier 
National Park, where his record was exceptional. 

Jesse L. Nusbaum, Superintendent of Mesa Verde Na- 
tional Park, is an archaeologist of recognized standing. 
Several years ago he restored Baleony House in the Mesa 
Verde. He superintended the building of the Museum at 
Santa Fe. He learned road building with the army in 
France. 

J. Ross Eakin, Superintendent of Glacier National 
Park, is a topographic engineer from the United States 
Geological Survey. ‘He had charge of parties in Alaska 
where he showed executive ability under difficult con- 
ditions. Like Mr. Nusbaum, he learned road building 
with the army in France. 

Henry P. Karstens, Superintendent of Mount McKinley 
National Park, is widely known in Alaska as a pioneer 
and mountain man of first ability. He was a member of 
the party that first climbed Mount McKinley. 

It is evident that Secretary Fall is out to make the 
record in the matter of notably fitting appointments, 
irrespective of polities, in the national parks. 


SECOND STATE PARKS CONFERENCE 


The Second National Conference on State Parks, which 
has been called in the interests of State Park develop- 
ment by John Barton Payne, Chairman of Conference, 
will be held at the Bear Mountain Inn, Palisades Inter- 
state Park, New York, from May 22 to 25, 1922. 


The First National Conference on State Parks was held 
in Des Moines, Iowa, in January, 1921, and since that time 
a great deal has been done in this work. The importance 
of a country-wide development of State Parks cannot be 
over-emphasized. 

Two days of the Conference will be devoted to business 
sessions, while the remainder of the time will be utilized 
by trips through the Palisades Interstate Park, West 
Point, a new state highway around Storm King, the New 
York Zoological Park, and the Bronx River Parkway. 


NOW FOR THE PRESIDENT’S FOREST 


Senator Smoot is out for the President’s Forest which 
Emerson Hough suggested in the Saturday Evening Post 
in January. He has introduced a resolution into the 
Senate to create it ‘‘a game sanctuary and forest pre- 
serve for the benefit and enjoyment of the people.’’ 

Back of the north rim of the Grand Canyon is the 
Kaibab National Forest, one of the grandest primitive 
forest remainders in the United States. A thousand feet 
higher than the south rim, spruces and hardy pines 
flourish there in amazing luxuriance, and deer are more 
plentiful than in any other region under the stars and 
stripes. At present, cattle graze on the deer’s natural 
feeding grounds, but Director Mather of the National 
Parks Service has secured the consent of their owner to 
give up his privileges provided that the meadows are not 
turned over to some rival. 

This forest reservation, if created, will remain under 
the control of the Forest Service. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
The Passing of the Old West 


By Hat G. Evarts, Little, Brown & Company 


Characterization of this remarkable book is difficult. The history 
of the swift passing of our magnificent heritage of wild animal life 
before the wasteful greed and blood lust of a former generation, if 
told in statistics, would numb the mind without carrying home the 
realization which this deeply interesting story accomplishes so simply 
and so well. It means nothing to say that four million antelope or 
forty million bison were wiped out in a generation, but the experi- 
ences of Mart Woodson in the Yellowstone make this tragedy live. 

Hal Evarts had already established his place in the difficult art of 
protraying animal life with scientific accuracy in fiction; both his 
art and his authority are fully recognized; but he has now produced 
a work which will live. It is history and it is a wonderful story. It 
should be read, not only by every conservationist and student of wild 
life, but by every American. It is especially interesting to national 
park lovers because it is saturated with the spirit which underlies 
park conservation and development. Charles Livingston Bull’s illus- 
trations fulfill expectations. 


Edge of the Jungle 
By Wiiu1aM Brese, Henry Holt & Company 

Far though British Guiana is from our American national parks, 
there is no student of nature in our parks or lover of nature any- 
where in the world, for that matter, who will not find in these twelve 
chapters a joy, and frequently an excitement, which I challenge fiction 
to excel. 

Mr. Beebe, who is the Director of the Tropical Research Station 
there of the New York Zoological Society, possesses in a degreee very 
remarkable in a scientist the gifts of popular narrative and of drama- 
tization. His sense of literary values is instinctive and unfailing. 
If Kipling were also a scientist, or Burroughs had also been a@ 
dramatist, we might have had from them something akin to these 
fascinating writings; but not these, for Mr. Beebe has a strong 
personality all his own which forbids comparison. 

One can never forget his pictures of the army ants, of the attas, 
of the vampire bats, of the bubble bugs, of lumbering manatees 
heaving out of muddy waters, of Guinevere, the chromatic polywog, 
of tropie nights and swift, appalling jungle changes. 

One reads with reai delight, finishes with regret, and returns again 
and again to loiter hour after hour in specially fascinating spots. 














